CHAPTER XXII
CONCLUSION
HERE is a story that a brother officer
on Frobisher's ship during his last
commission called his attention to the
doubtful character of his heir, young
Peter Frobisher. The Admiral at
that time must have been worth be-
tween thirty and forty thousand
pounds, a comfortable fortune. Was
it wise, this friend suggested, to leave so dubious a youth
in possession? Frobisher's reply gives us a glimpse into
his mentality.
"No," he said. "My will shall stand. It was gotten
at sea; it will never thrive long on land*5*
It is said that young Peter turned out exactly as
the older men suspected. But there must have been
something in young Peter, son of brother John Fro-
bisher, to engage the knight's affections. It was the
custom of those days to leave one's estate to a man.
Peter was the natural heir. Young Martin was dead.
There came in order Dame Dorothy, Sir Martin's wife
of a year or so, her daughter Mary, who was the widow
of young Martin, and their daughter Dorothy. All
women. Sir Martin's remark about his estate not lasting
long on land may have been only a piece of sailor's fatal-
ism* He was a remarkable exception to the common
rule that a sailor leaves no will. He remembered every
soul who had a claim on him. His sisters and their
children are carefully provided for.   His old servant,
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